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® This piece traces the grodual decay 
of Jim Crow in the American Army 





No Segregation in 
Foxholes 


By George C. Reinhardt 


in the United States Military 
Establishment is a 
milestone in the march of 
can democracy. No longer can the 
color of a soldier’s skin affect his 
chance of promotion, duty assign- 
ment, or billet, The disappearance of 
segregation in the armed forces is a 
story that needs telling, at home and 
abroad. 


ik HE end of racial segregation 
a proud 
Ameri- 


Communist propaganda has won 
more victories in the battle for men’s 
minds by capitalizing on the color 
of their skins than by any other is- 
sues. Today, hostility to the white 
man threatens the Far East, India, 
The Moslem World, and Africa. The 
“color” question helped the com- 
munists win China and spurred their 
troops to fight in Korea. Racial fis- 
sures in America, distorted and ex- 
aggerated by the Red “party line,” 
have long been an ace weapon in 
these cold war maneuvers. 


COL. GEORGE C. REINHARDT is 
stationed at the U. S. Army Engineer 
School at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 
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The Soviet propaganda mill will 
never drop its favorite theme song, 
but the people of Europe and Asia 
will reject communist lies they see 
disproved before their own eyes by 
our fighting men. The evidence is 
there. We need only ask them to look 
at it! Elimination of racial segrega- 
tion in our armed forces is the best 
possible proof of American demo- 
cracy in action. In German casernes, 
French and English billeis, white and 
colored soldiers of the United States 
Army share quarters without regard 
to race; stand formations with mixed 
races, but identical uniforms, in the 
same squad. United Nations’ troops 
and observers returning from Korea 
can attest there was no color line in 
foxholes, nor in the rest camps either, 
of the &th U. S. Army. 

Aggressive communist argument 
has long stressed the “bondage” of 
American 


Negroes, comprising 
roughly ten per cent of our popuia- 
tion. Admitting that the United 


States has a long way to go before 
attaining ideal social status for our 
Negro citizens, we need not be 
apologetic before the world. Com- 
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xd the Marine Corps. Soldiers, sail- 
rs and airmen train, fight, rest and 
vin promotion to commissioned 
i ink regardless of the color of their 





Perhaps because it faced the big- 
problem in using Negro man- 
the Army has lead the way. 
Army has always regarded the 
Negro question from a single over- 
ng viewpoint: “What is the best 
to employ all available man- 
wer to create a fighting army?” 


v% > 
n power, 


ng The 


4 al 


CIVIL WAR 


. since few Negroes fought in the 


wars of this country, the ques- 
of their use was never an issue. 
Not until the Civil War were large 
umbers of colored Americans in 
But from that date on the 
creasing totality of war, with the 


‘ 


imitiorm 


n narked social progress of the Ne- 
nal gro, combined to focus more and 
Ne nore attention upon the Negro’s 
The } status in our Armed Forces. Never- 
rcs | theless, segregation in the Army 

jidn't cease until combat experience 


roved the right of the Negro race 
whole to full-fledged member- 
Lion ship in the team. That proof goes 
back a long way. 

Crispus Attucks, colored, was one 


ist + 2s 





col f the first Americans to fall in the 
The Boston Massacre.” One “Salem 
ma Poor of Captain Adam’s company in 
ned Colonel Frye’s regiment” was cited 
offi tor extreme bravery at the Battle of 


bunker Hill. A single regiment from 
Rhode Island, which won mention in 
a dozen battles, organized by 
he famous Nathaniel Greene, ap- 
pears to have been the only all-Negro 
init. Yet individual performance by 
patriots was recognized, 
most signally in Virginia where the 
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legislature enacted a law to free all 
former slaves who had served honor- 
ably in the army. 

In the War of 1812, colored 
troops helped “Old Hickory,” An- 
drew Jackson, defend New Orleans 
against the British. When Jackson 
found himself with only 4,000 de- 
fenders to meet an invading army of 
10,000, his call for volunteers was 
answered by many Louisiana Ne- 
groes who materially aided in the 
British repulse. Negroes also served 
in the Navy. Those in the victorious 
squadron on Lake Erie were singled 
out for their valor by Commodore 
Perry. 

The Civil War was the first con- 
flict in which Negro Soldiers were 
deliberately segregated into specified 
organizations. Results were not gen- 
erally encouraging, as might have 
been expected from the nature of 
that struggle. Confederates opposed 
by Negro units were roused to extra 
effort. Negro education and partici- 
pation in American life was then ex- 
tremely meagre, poorly fitting them 
to oppose on the battlefield men most 
of them had been accustomed to call 
“master” so short a time previously. 
Yet exceptions there were. The 27th 
U. S. Colored troops commanded by 
Brigadier General Blackman, em- 
ployed in the assault on Fort Fisher, 
North Carolina in January 1865, 
fought well and actually accepted the 
surrender from the wounded Con- 
federate commander. 


There is no record of a Negro 
serving as a commissioned officer 
until the Civil War in which, oddly 
enough, the first was appointed by 
the Confederacy. Officers of the 
“Native Guard” of New Orleans, en- 
rolled in April 1861 from the free 
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and the 
Cavalry 


capture of Santiago. The 
received applause for its 
timely intervention in the hot con- 
flict at San Juan Hill, some news- 
papers expanding the facts to claim 
they “rescued Teddy Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders.” The allegation never 
became a major controversy, unlike 

number that raged after that war, 
since the Negro cavalrymen them- 
selves modestly denied it. 

General Orders No. 1, issued July 
16, 1898, by our Army in Cuba paid 
this tribute to the Negro soldiers in 
this campaign: “Where all did so 
well it is impossible by special men- 
tion to do justice to those who have 
a special part. But of certain 
unusual features mention cannot be 
omitted, namely a regiment of col- 
ored troops, who, having shared 
equally in the heroism well as 
the sacrifices, have voluntarily en- 
gaged in nursing yellow fever pa- 
tients and burying the dead.” 

The First World War gave this 
country initial experience with 
real mobilization since the Civil War. 
The government, forced to take a 
hard look at its manpower cupboard, 
saw that the Negro element of our 
population represented a huge man- 
power reservoir that could not be 
neglected. To ignore a tenth of the 
nation’s 


porme 


as 


its 


potential soldiers was 
patently impossible 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Selective Service replaced the 


‘conscription” of 1863. Many thou- 
sands of Negroes were drafted for 
the vastly expanded U. S. Army, 
while voluntary recruiting met the 
Navy's and Marine Corps’ relatively 
small manpower requirements, Thus 
the Army was the only service con- 
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tronted with a full-sized “racial prob- 
lem.” Its colored recruits were segre- 
gated, as they had been by “jim 
crow laws” in civil life, mostly into 
service units officered, largely but 
not entirely, by white men. The few 
colored combat outfits formed had 
a much higher proportion of Negro 
officers. 

Struggling with the sudden huge 
scale expansion, the Army was un- 
prepared for the additional burden 
of assimilating thousands of Negro 
“selectees” into its ranks. Segregated 
units were, as a rule, organized for 
rear-area tasks of the “strong back” 
variety. Though only a few Negro 
combatant units were organized, 
search of official records proves that 
they performed well, flatly contra- 
dicting an unfavorable contemporary 
press. United States newspaper dis- 
paragement of our Negro soldiers 
was strange behavior for a nation 
which had heralded the exploits of 
the French Senegalese. Yet native 
sons of the Negro race had to await 
their justification by objective his- 
torians, less biased than the press of 
the day. 

The only all Negro division, the 
92nd, was officially commended by 
General Pershing (28 January 1919 
at Le Mans, France) as “second to 
none in its record.” The first all Ne- 
gro artillery brigade, the 167th was 
warmly praised by its white regular 
Army commander, General Sher- 
burne. Four Negro infantry regi- 
ments joined French divisions with 


whom they saw intensive action. 
Two, the 367th commanded by 
Colonel James A. Morse, a white 


officer with a distinguished record, 
and the 369th (formerly the 15th 
N. Y.) won the Croix De Guerre as 
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as a brigadier general in World War 
il. When he graduated the cadets 
took their hats off to a colored second 
jeutenant—now colonel—who had 
made the grade. Davis won their es- 
and made it easier for other 
Negroes succeed at the Point. 
Their presence there is taken for 
granted today. It was even tougher at 
Ant not until 1949 did a 

“middie” graduate into the 


teem 


to 


apolis 
ok 


Nav 


r ed 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


When it came, World War II was 
to present exceptional opportunities 
in America. The 
Armed Services faced the problem of 


17 all 


tk 


ne Negroes 


over again in aggravated 
orm, particularly the Army. Negro 
soldiers, as a group had less educa- 
on: less opportunity to acquire me- 
chanical and other technical skills; 


id generally made lower scores on 
Army ' 
which less reflect native intelligence 
than adaptability for based 
ipon previous Opportunities to learn. 

While the Army never accepted 
ny racial doctrine, it had to take 
imto account the fact that the racial 
prejudices which exist outside con- 
influence men even after 
don a uniform. The Army had 
to decide how it could best use Ne- 
and simultaneously 
maintain the efficiency of the Army 
s a whole 


“qualification tests,” tests 


service 


tinue to 


inhey 


personnel 


re 


Emergency conditions are not 
conducive to experimentation. Once 
nore the Army organized its colored 


and 


id white troops into separate units 
Segregation was held to be a matter 
~ practical expediency, not an in- 
lorsement of 


This policy 


racial beliefs and dis- 


ACTION resulted in es- 
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tablishing two colored infantry divi- 
sions and numerous separate anti- 
aircraft colored battalions. A War 
Department survey conducted in 
1943 among soldiers of both races 
supported planners’ estimates that 
there would be less interracial fric- 
tion if colored and white enlisted 
men continued to serve in unmixed 
units. 

However, in 1944, the shortage of 
good combat riflemen prompted the 
War Department to conduct practi- 
cal tests toward increasing the 
Army’s fighting power. Colored pla- 
toons, comprised entirely of volun- 
teers, were mixed with white com- 
panies in combat, and volunteers 
from non-combatant units exceded 
requirements. When they went into 
action this simple test began to oper- 
ate automatically. Would these Ne- 
gro platoons fight as well as the white 
units they had replaced? 

Results of this experiment were 
recorded in the report of a ‘presiden- 
tial commision entitled, “Freedom to 
Serve”: “The great majority of white 
officers and enlisted men agreed that 
the Negro soldiers who had fought 
alongside them had performed excel- 
lently in combat. Eight out of ten 
white men said they had done very 
well, and almost all of the rest that 
they had done fairly well. Only two 
per cent of the enlisted men, and 
none of the officers, felt that they 
had done ‘not so well’ or were ‘un- 
decided.” No white officer or en- 
listed man said that they had done 
‘not very well.’ ” 

On the basis of testing his small 
unit fighting ability, the American 
Negro soldier stood up much better, 
in fact, than when he was organized 

(Continued on page 508) 
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® This woman began early to shape her life 
te @ useful purpose 


Willie Mae 
Finds Her Niche 


By Stella Curry 


7 [ YHE way people get started in 

life is extremely important. 

4i. Miss Richardson, affectionate- 

ly called Willie Mae by a host of 

friends, believes that starts are sig- 

nificant. She began early to shape 
her life to a useful purpose. 

Today, at 29, she is the most in- 
and active Negro woman 
in the city of Waycross, Georgia. Her 
services are requested constantly by 
white and colored alike 

She first attracted my attention by 
means of the radio. As I listened to 
the stories she narrated, and the won- 
derful talent she presented, I knew 
| must talk to her. When I asked for 
an interview she graciously granted 
it. We found our inter- 
woven we talked for hours. During 
this time I learned many things about 


interests so 


her 


Willie Mae's regular appearances 
on radio were the outcome of several 
panel discussions in which had been 
invited to participate by the T-.B. 


STELLA CURRY, a 


ives in 


free-lanc 4 


writer, 


Waycross, Georgia 
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Association and others. She is secre- 
tary of the T.B., Cancer, and Red 
Cross local units of the Negro divi- 
sion. Following this, she sponsored 
a series of amateur shows at the Car- 
ver Theater, and awarded prizes for 
the best performances. Through her 
power of persuasion, the biggest 
merchants donated all these prizes. 

She was immediately approached 
by Dr. R. M. Harris, Jr., who wanted 
to sponsor a 15-minute weekly pro- 
gram called “Around Town.” This 
program continued a year with Wil- 
lie Mae as narrator for pharmaceuti- 
cal products, and special talent. 

The popularity of this program in- 
terested three prominent business 
men: Messrs. Johnson, McCoy, and 
Hemmans, Willie Mae’s services were 
again requested, this time for a 30- 
minute program to include church 
news, talent, and business advertis- 
ing under the title of “Church Cal- 
endar.” This program has been on 
the air over a year, and still runs 
weekly. 

Willie Mae knows where to find 
fresh talent, and how to vary it. 
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papers have approached the Journal- 
Herald circulation manager in re- 
gard to adding a supplement to their 
publications 
The Atlanta Journal and the Con- 
tution are among those interested. 
Their combined circulation is the 
iurgest in the South and would offer 
wide outlet to the Negro. 
Recently, leading Negroes of the 
city, with Rev. Mr. E. J. Menefee as 
sponsor, arranged an appreciation 
Hour in an effort to say “Thank You 
Miss Richardson.” Many out of town 
attended along with nu- 
microus home friends. Mrs. Virginia 
Rance Edwards, librarian of Black- 
the main ad- 
dress, in which she compared Willie 
Mae to a “bad penny,” “Thank you 
for turning up in our lives,” she said, 
because you vitally affect every part 
Gifts came from all over besides 
etters from friends containing funds. 
To all this Willie Mae expressed her 
deep thanks and was so happy she 


cried 


VISILOTS 


shear, Georgia, gave 


that she 
March on 


conclusion, 


had led the 
Polio to a most 
and besides 
nvestigating various cases, had seen 
hat those who braces got 
But I know any one 
woman could find the time to do so 
nany useful things until I heard it 
trom her own lips 

She is modest, but I managed to 
draw from her a wealth of activity. 
She ts a notary public, and a funeral 
home attendant. In education, Willie 
Mae has been serving as president of 
the Bailey Street Schoo] PTA. Under 
her leadership the PTA founders day 
program was presented in several 
nearby towns, serving as an inspira- 


| knew 
Mother's 


successful 


needed 


them didn't 
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tion to these communities. 

When Jack Bailey’s famous Queen- 
For-a-Day show was presented in 
Waycross, Willie Mae worked as 
key person and chairman in this ac- 
tivity which brought so much nation- 
wide publicity to Waycross. She also 
“emcees” the cooking schools for 
Negroes at the Carver Theater. These 
schools are sponsored by white busi- 
ness men of the city. 

At this point I looked up to see 
Willie Mae’s lovely brown eyes 
sparkling with enthusiasm. “What 
else could you possibly crowd into 
that already crowded schedule?” | 
asked. 

“T like sports,” she said, laughing. 
“I couldn't refuse when I was asked 
to work with the Baseball Goodwill 
Night.” 


GIFT OF LAUGHTER 


She has the gift of laughter, and |] 
know it serves her well, and invites 
others into a special world of treas- 
ured moments. 

Willie Mae, a member of Mace- 
donia Baptist Church, is a deeply 
religious person with that inward 
peace of mind that is so essential to 
a successful life. She has a wonder- 
ful philosophy. She believes in en- 
tering each new day with readiness 
of mind and with all her faculties in 
tune for any useful task. She doesn’t 
allow any day to be wasted. 

I don’t think she quite realizes how 
her life is being woven day by day 
out of myriads of invisible threads. 
I do know that she is planting the 
seeds of a great heritage to the world 
by giving what she is to it. 

When I asked her if she'd ever 
been in love, she lowered her eye- 
(Continued on page 507) 

















® NAACP reply to the attack on the Negro family made by 


the joint legislative committee of the New York Legislature 


N.Y. State 


Legislature 


Attacks Negro Family 


By Herbert Hill 


YP YHE National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People protests in the strong- 

est terms the Report of the New 

York State Joint Legislative Com- 

mittee on Migrant Labor, especially 

that portion entitled “The 

Family.” This portion of the report 

is a shoddy collection of gross his- 

distortions and unmitigated 
falsehoods and constitutes a vicious 


Negro 


torical 


attack upon the entire Negro com- 
munity under the imprint of an offi- 
cial document of the State of New 
York 

One can cite many examples. On 
page 25 is to be found the following 
“From his earliest years 
the Negro child is culturally condi- 
tioned to farm labor.’ No evidence 
is presented to substantiate this ab- 
surd statement, as indeed there is 
We inquire of the authors 


sentence 


none 


HERBERT HILL, labor relations assist- 
int of the NAACP, presented his 
testimony on September 11, 1953, to 
the joint legislative committee on mi- 
grant labor of the New York State 
Legislature 
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how many Negro children in how 
many different areas were tested and 
observed and by what means. How 
does a Negro child growing up in an 
urban community differ from a white 
child in becoming “culturally condi- 
tioned to farm labor”? How does 
this alleged “cultural” conditioning 
apply to the millions of Negro fam- 
ilies living and working in urban 
communities who experience the 
same social compulsions and group 
differentations that are operative in 
the rest of our society? 

On page 25 the following state- 
ment appears: “Children of working 
Negro mothers lack the advantages 
which such children had under 
slavery.” This grotesque statement re- 
veals a complete ignorance of the 
inhuman and _ brutal conditions 
which existed under slavery, condi- 
tions which cruelly destroyed the es- 
sential relationship between mother 
and child. We are not told what the 
alleged “advantages” of slavery were 
for the Negro child in comparison 
to present-day conditions. We find 
it most strange that an official Docu- 
ment of the New York State Legis- 
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For many days and nights entire 
families, including women and chil- 
dren, are transported in open trucks, 
ire forced to live in shacks, aban- 
doned barns and tents amidst indes- 
cribable squalor. Unscrupulous labor 
amounts from the 
earnings of migrant farm 
vorkers for transportation, housing, 
ind for debts incurred in the pur- 
food. The utter lack of 
medical attention and the flagrant 
violation of child labor laws together 
with the very hostile attitude on the 
part of local white townspeople and 
aw enforcement officials has resulted 
series of intolerable conditions 
for the many thousands of Negro 
migrant farm workers in New York 
State. 

It is most unfortunate that the 
Report of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Migrant 
Labor in instances attempts 
to place the responsibility for many 
of these conditions upon the victims 


igents deducts 


meager 


chase ot 


na 


several 


nstead of indicting those who are 


eally responsible: the large growers, 


the food processing and _ packing 
companies, and especially the labor 
contractors and crew leaders who 


re the most vicious elements in the 

entire system of migrant farm labor. 
Ihe labor contractor is often respon- 
sible to no one and his practices too 
frequently are utterly unscrupulous. 
He is in reality a kind of twentieth 
century slavetrader trafficking in hu- 
man misery 


MIGRANT WORKER 


Each where migrants come 
to live and work has an obligation to 
meet the basic needs of its temporary 
residents, and it is indefensible to set 


them apart as citizens 


Stale 


second-class 
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who are exempt from the social wel- 
fare and labor legislation available 
to others. Migrants are productive 
workers vitally necessary to the econ- 
omy of the state and by their labor 
they enrich the wealth and prosperity 
of the state. Each state so enriched 
should have the corresponding ob- 
ligation to provide migrant workers 
with the same services and facilities 
and protections under the law as are 
available to other citizens. 

If the food processing and com- 
mercial agricultural industries of 
New York State need migrant work- 
ers for their economic survival. the 
industry must be prepared to pro- 
vide these indispensable workers with 
at least the minimum conditions fo1 
a healthful and decent life. 

The NAACP believes that the en- 
actment of new legislation, vigorous- 
ly enforced, is absolutely essential. 

On behalf of the National Associa- 
tion and the New York State Con- 
ference of NAACP branches repre- 
senting forty-four local units in the 
State, | make the following proposals 
for new legislation: 

1. Licensing of Labor Contrac- 
tors: A law to license and regulate 
labor contractors, to establish a 
definition of function and provide 
for revocation of license and other 
penalties upon violation of law. 

2. State Contractual Forms: State 
contractual forms between labor 
agents and migrant workers which 
explicitly state the conditions of em- 
ployment and mutual responsibili- 
ties of contracting parties, copies to 
be filed with State Department of 
Labor. 

3. Child Care Services: Proposal 
to extend child care services. At the 
present time the State spends ap- 
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Good News 


On March 18,1953, Dr. Roland B. Scott, professor of pediatrics at the 
Howard University School of Medicine, delivered the first scientific paper 
ever to be given by a Negro physician before the District Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia. 

* * * 
Everett Frederic Morrow of Hackensack, N. J., was recently appointed 
( is en advisor on business affairs for the National Production Authority. This 
S a new position created in the Commerce Department as a result of re- 
organization of the continuing functions of the National Production Au- 
thority 
* * * 

Che first Negro undergraduate to be accepted at an all-white state sup- 
ported institution in Virginia is attending classes at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in Blacksburg, Irving Linwood Peddrew, 18, of Hampton, Va., has 

been accepted as a day military student. 


* * * 

John W. Mitchell, extension service field agent of the US Department 

of Agriculture, has been promoted to National Extension Leader. 
* * * 

Another appointment cf a Negro to a top federal post came with the 
naming of L. B. Toomer of Savannah, Georgia, to the position of Register 
of the Treasury. 

* * * 

J. Ernest Wilkins, prominent attorney of Chicago, IIll., has been 
designated vice-chairman of the President’s Government Contract Com- 
mittee, the “FEPC of the federal government.” 

* * * 

Dean Scovel Richardson of the Lincoln University Law School (Mo.) 

is a new member of the United States Parole Board named by President 
| Eisenhower 
' * * 

Dr. George Haynes, noted educator and writer, is now conducting a 
12-week course on Negroes in American civilization at the Countee Cullen 
Library, 104 W. 136th St., New York City, as part of a series of courses in 
the social scienc:s which the City College Extension Division is conducting 
in the New York City community. 
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Gloria White reigned as queen of the Monterey Union High School 
junior-senior prom last May in Monterey. California. Miss White had six 
attendants, five of whom were white; one Japanese. 
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| About That “Jim Crow’ 
Coca-Cola Machine 


N the June-July issue of The 
jj Crisis we carried a picture of 
what we dubbed a “Jim Crow 
Coca-Cola Machine.” Several Crisis 
readers, however, have pointed out 
that what we mistook for separate 
coin slots marked “White” and “Col- 
ored” are actually jim-crow drink- 
ing fountains. Careful examination 
shows these are drinking fountains. 
Moss H. Kendrix of Washingtion, 
D. C., a public relations counselor 
to the Coca-Cola Company, writes 
us, among other things, as follows: 
“The Coca-Cola Company neither 
manufactures nor distributes these 
items [vending machines]. They are 
made by firms which are completely 
in that sort of business. These com- 
panies sell such equipment directly 
to local, independent Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling companies, of which there are 
more than 1,100. 

“Local Bottlers sell or rent vend- 
ing equipment to retail outlets. Some 
filling stations [and bus sta- 
Ed.|, for an example, install 
fountains to their vending 
machines in order to utilize the re- 
frigeration units therein. It is the 
privilege of a vending machine 
owner to add to his equipment what- 
ever attachments he may wish. If 
he has to have separate water foun- 
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lions, 


water 
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tains in conformity with local laws 
or customs, such, you will admit, is 
a matter beyond his control.” 

Yet these facts do not destroy the 
very intimate connection of Coca- 
Cola with Jim Crow, Patrons of 
these machines see the big “Coca- 
Cola” sign at the top and at either 
side two jim crow signs — “White” 
and “Colored.” The Crisis feels that 
the Coca-Cola company should be 
deeply disturbed at this juxtaposition 
of its product with segregated signs. 

Though the Coca-Cola Company 
has no direct control over the com- 
pany that makes these machines, The 
Crisis is quite sure that a company 
as rich and as powerful as the Coca- 
Cola Company can, if it wants to, 
stop local owners from attaching jim 
crow drinking fountains. Pleas of no 
control are specious. And as long as 
such machines are in operation Ne- 
groes are going to believe that the 
Coca-Cola Company (especially 
since Coca-Cola originated in 
Atlanta, Georgia) approves the prac- 
tice. It is up to the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany to clear its name. For until 
such machines are put out of bus- 
iness Negroes will put the responsi- 
bility directly up to the parent Coca- 
Cola Company. 
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writer asks some searching questions 


about the Negros attitude toward segregation 


What | Would Do If | 
Were a Negro 


By Elta Campbell Roberts 


Americans if they intelligently ava 
hemselves of the privilege 

It is no great honor or distinction 
to belong to a so-called white church 
But if I were a Negro, and could as- 
sociate myself with a white church, | 
would certainly do so Even in 
places where there has been no re- 
quired segregation of races, if Ne- 
gro people voluntarily organize 
church for Negroes, within a very 
short time the rest of the community 


will decide they are different from 


other people. If colored people wish 
be regarded as average citizens, 
they must act as ordinary people 
ind must do their best to teach white 
people that they have the same kind 
hopes and ambitions as _ othe! 


citizens. When I visited in Winnipeg 


Canada, | rned there were only 
bout 8 Negroes in a city of some 
5 ple. Negro preachers 

re in an effort to o! 
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have been trying to organize Negro 
churches. In both of these places 
colored people can belong to so- 
called white churches. I do not 
blame any preacher for wanting a 
church. But, for the good of my 
family, and for the good of my race, 
if | were a Negro, I would not join 
such a Negro preacher’s church un- 
less he were influential enough to 
have white members in the 
church. I would not sacrifice the fu- 
ture of my for the benefit of 
man 


also 


race 


one 
SEGREGATED COLLEGES 


It puzzles me, too, to know that 
some well educated Negro parents in 
the North their children to 
segregated Negro colleges. I know 
the southern Negro colleges usually 
cost less money than white colleges. 
But some of these Negro parents in 
the North have been financially able 
to send their children to white col- 
leges and in many cases their chil- 
dren were well qualified for white 
colleges. I realize most of the grad- 
ates of our Negro high schools of the 
South are not qualified to do the 
work in a white college. I know 
many colored people in my com- 
munity, I know many of the grad- 
the high school. In my 
opinion most of those graduating in 
the Negro high school at this time 
could not pass a rigid, stiff seventh 
grade examination. 


send 


uates of 


Sometimes those in the business 


world are in better position to ob- 
serve the results of a school than 
those who spend their lives in the 
school. The system is at fault—not 
the fault of the students nor the 
teachers. Segregation is the root of 
the whole trouble. However, while 
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we are working to do away with 
segregation in schools, I do not un- 
derstand why Negro students, who 
are well prepared for a white col- 
lege, do not go to a white college. 
Probably very, very few Negro high 
school graduates in the South are 
prepared for a university, but it 
would be fine if the best Negro high 
high school graduates would enter 
small white colleges, either state 
schools or church schools, in places 
where they can be admitted, and 
where they believe they can do the 


work. Both Whites and Negroes 
are going to have to “unteach” 
themselves that doctrine we have 


taught so long: “Negroes are hap- 
pier in their own schools and in 
their own churches.” There is some- 
thing wrong with both races if this 
is true. If the best students of Ne- 
gro high schools would begin now 
to enter white colleges that would 
be a good preparation, for the 
whole race, for the day when segre- 
gation is entirely abandoned. 


NEGRO TEACHERS 

No doubt many Negro teachers 
would dislike to see segregated 
schools abolished for fear they 
would lose their jobs. Any forward 
and progressive step means a tem- 
porary sacrifice to some _ people. 
The world must move _ forward. 
People become resourceful enough 
to prepare for change. When farm 
machinery was invented, many wor- 
ried about the thousands of people 
who would be thrown out of work, 


but more people have been re- 
sourceful enough to learn: to do 
other kinds of work—work which 


paid much better. Moreover,: many 


(Continued on page 506) 
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for a period of 99 years with an option 
to renew 





for an additional 99 years. 
ground rent, payable to the land- 
based on a 4 percent per 
annum return on the FHA valuation 
of the land. Had the cooperatives cor- 
poration purchased the land in fee 
substantial in each 
individual’s equity payment would have 


been required 


The 


owner, 1S 


simple, a increase 


[he two-story garden-type apartment 
development, turned over to the share- 
holders in February 1953, comprises 
116 family units and 43 gargages. The 
architect was Erwin Gerber of Newark, 
New Jersey. The project has four fully 
equipped playgrounds, several off-street 
parking areas, and lattice-enclosed dry- 
Coin operated washers and 
dryers are located in the basements. The 
apartments feature living rooms 11'9”x 
17'4”, and the shareholders had a choice 
yf many colors for decoration. The kit- 
chens are equipped with electric refri- 
gerators and gas ranges... . 

The development 
public on an open-occupancy basis: 
that is, although it was planned pri- 
marily for Negro occupany, the apart- 
ments were available to anyone who 
could qualify regardless of race or 
[he 116 shareholders represent 
an interesting occupational cross-section. 
They include Federal Government em- 
ployees, small-business owners, sales- 
men, engineers, school teachers, labor 
union Officials, bus drivers, social work- 
ers, real-estate salesmen, department 
store employees, nurses, clerical work- 
transportation employees, musi- 
cians, and State and municipal work- 
ers. 


ing areas 


was sold to the 


creed 


ers, 


NCIDENTALLY, it might be 

mentioned that House & Homes 
devotes four pages of its April 1953 
issue to “Non White Housing.” Here 
are a few excerpts: 

Che simple truth is that the nation’s 
urban whites have resisted giving their 
cities’ new Negro population as much 
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living space as their money would buy. 
The Census Bureau figures that any 
housing occupied by 1.01 to 1.50 per- 
sons per room is crowded (that allows 
five persons in a three-room house). 
It considers anything over 1.51 persons 
per room ‘overcrowding.’ Only 
of the nation’s city and rural nonfarm 
dwellers live in overcrowded conditions 
But 18.2% of Negroes do. 


For all races, only 9.2% of US homes 
classified as ‘dilapidated’ by the 
Census Bureau. But 3.13% of Negro 
homes are. Among Negro homes, 58.4% 
have no bath-tub or shower, against a 
national average of 27%. Outdoor priv- 
ies are the only toilet for 47.8% of all 
Negro homes, compared with a national 
average of 22.5%. ... 


5.5% 


are 


One startling fact is that “around 
Boston, Massachusetts, there is not 
a single community with a private 
development for Negroes, not one 
which accepts Negro buyers.” The 
developers explain: “You have to be 
practical. Nobody would be happy.” 


FARM HOMES 


*HERMAN~ BRISCOE, United 
\ States Department of Agriculture 
information specialist, says that more 
colored farmers now live in modern 
homes although many still reside in 
shabby housing, Mr. Briscoe reports 
that during a recent tour of colored 
farms in Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia: 

The sight of attractive rural homes al- 
most hidden along little traveled 
gravel and dirt back roads is a wel- 
comed relief from the thousands of 
tenant shacks one sees bordering the 
main highways which sometimes run 
through the plantations. I am sure these 
dilapidated dwellings give the average 
visitor the impression that all Negro 
farmers and many whites live in ram- 
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on racial discrimination in_ the 
United States, especially against Ne- 
groes and Jews, and indicts Senator 
MacCarthy as “the Mussolini of the 
American Middle East.” 

The paper is the official organ of 
the People’s Front, now called So- 
cialist Alliance of the Working Peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia. 


The article stresses the fact that 
the American press likes to boast 
about the progress of democratic 


rights inAmerica because nobody was 
lynched in 1952. It is true, the ar- 
ticle says, that for the first time in 
78 years no Negro has been reported 


killed as result of a furious out- 
burst of racial discrimination. The 
paper then mentions the Alabama 


incident where a Negro was injured 
and later on died in a hospital. But, 
the article continues, the mere fact 
that nobody was lynched during 1952 
does not justify the sweeping state- 
ment that democracy has made prog- 
America. Although there has 
been no lynching there have been 


ress in 


numerous Cases of savage and ruth- 
vandalism against the persons 
properties of minorities. 
Their number is even on the increase. 


less 
and racial 

One of the most cherished alterna- 
tives to physical lynching is now the 
destruction of property belonging to 
people whose only guilt is the color 
of their skin. The mentions 
more than thirty instances of overt 


article 


vandalism.” 


[his is the caption to the cartoon 
Zasahni Negra! reprinted from the 
Russian journal Literaturnaja Gazeta 
as it appears in the Czech paper 
Rudé Pravo, July 2, 1953 

HIT THE NIGGER! Place: Coney 
Island, the New York Park of Culture, 
Time: the present. It can be visualized 
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-ZASAHNI NEGRA! 


Misto déje: newyorsky 
Conney-Island. 


»park kultury« na 


Cas déje: tyto dny. 





Tézko si to 
faktem: to, 
va... satrakei 
negra!« Lidé 
50 centt 
lou 
zasahne cil 


fakt 
co vidime na obrazku, se 
Velky 


touZzici pe 


predstavit. aie zustava 
nazy 

Zasahni 
. zaplati 


tennisové miée a vSi si- 


napis vola: 
rozptyleni 
dostanou 
je vrhaji do tvare Zivého Clovéka. Kad 
dostane doutnik 


lak se rozptyluji v americk¥ch »parcich 
kultury Svédkem téio scény byl dansky 
spisovatel a malit Hans Schersig, ktery 


take vytvoril tuto kresbu 


(Z listu ..Literaturnajla gazeta’’) 





only with difficuty, but a fact is a fact. 
What we see in the picture is called an 
attraction. A large sign reads: ‘Hit the 
Nigger!’ People longing for “distraction’ 


pay S50¢, get tennis balls, and throw 
them with all their strength into the 
face of a living human being. Who 


hits the target, receives a cigar 

In such a manner they distract them- 
selves in American ‘parks of culture.’ 
The witness to this scene was the 
Danish author and painter Hans Scher- 
sig. who also made this drawing 
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Mr. Durkin claims that the President had agreed to changes in the 
[aft-Hartley law and then changed his mind. According to Mr. Durkin, the 
»roposed amendments were to be placed before Congress on July 31, but on 
that day Senator Taft died. Durkin said he was then informed the White 
House would postpone the message but that no changes would be made in 
the 19 points agreed upon. However, on August 3, the message was “leaked” 
to the Wall Street Journal and public opposition developed. The White House 
was then reluctant to go through with the message. 

[he present administration is orientated toward Big Business and the 
“Big Guy” and many of the small gains which Negroes may make as a 
minority group are likely to be cancelled by contrary policies, which affect 
the masses of people, such as cuts in social security, the killing of public- 
housing and slum clearance, and the increase of the interest rate. 

While it is too early yet to evaluate the Eisenhower Republican admin- 
istration, The Crisis keeps its fingers crossed and urges that its readers meas- 
ure intentions by deeds, 


SCHOOL PARADOXES 


HERE are many paradoxes in the fight to “desegregate’” American pub- 

lic schools. In Cairo, Illinois, “desegregation” has gone forward smoothly. 
In Cairo it involved the enrolling of Negro children in the schools nearest 
their homes. Before this started these schools had been all-white and Negro 
pupils had been barred. 

One interesting change is in the Tamms School of Alexander county, 
the same county which houses Cairo. The previously all-white Tamms high 
school now enrolls Negro pupils, and they are participating in all of the 
activities of the school, whereas at one time they had been transported by 
school bus either to Cairo’s formerly segregated schools or to “Negro” 
schools in the adjoining county. 

On the other hand here is the relatively enlightened city of Pasadena, 
California, or some of its school patrons, fighting to keep their children from 
enrollment in the Garfield School which is attended largely by Negroes, 
Japanese, and Mexican-Americans. 

The PTA of the lily-white Arroyo Seco School is trying to get the 
school board to appropriate money to add two rooms to their already over- 
crowded school. The Pasadena branch of the NAACP is fighting this re- 
versal of the customary segregative procedure of adding extra rooms to 
all-Negro schools. 

In Louisiana when attorneys filed a suit in behalf of A. P. Tureaud, Jr., 
for admission to Louisiana State University, attorneys for the state argued 
that Southern University and Louisiana State University are equal and that 
Mr. Tureaud should enter Southern. A strange argument in light of the 
known facts about the shortcomings of most segregated colleges, 

The lesson to be learned from these incidents is that “desegregation” 
requires watchfulness and that we cannot relax our vigilance for a moment. 
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Senator Ives set hearings on FEPC legislation, but postponed them 
until January, 1954. No other committee of Congress definitely set hearings 
yn civil rights bills. 

The late Senator Charles W. Tobey (R., N. H.) was studying anti-jim- 
crow travel legislation in his committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
ind had agreed to hold hearings, but dates had not been set. Chairman 
Wolverton (R., N. J.) of the House Committee has pledged that he will hold 
hearings on the bill, but no date has been set. 

Although civil-rights bills have been introduced in all major categories 
such as fair employment, anti-lynching, anti-jim-crow travel, and anti-poll- 
ax, none of these is an Administration bill. Committee chairmen usually 
ict on such legislation when the White House asks them to do so. 

In the field of labor relations, all members of the Senate Labor Com- 
ni'ttee, except two, joined in sponsoring a vital amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This amendment (S.1831) would prohibit segregation and 
discrimination in matters under the jurisdiction of the National Labor Re- 

itions Board 

Co-sponsors of the amendment are Senators Smith of New Jersey, 
Aiken, Griswold, Purtell, Goldwater, Murray, Neely, Douglas, Lehman, 

nd Kennedy. 

Passage seems certain if the White House approves it in a forth-coming 
nessage on Taft-Hartley amendments. 


PUBLIC HOUSING SLASHED 


House Appropriations Committee members singled out the racial rela- 
tions service of the housing agencies for a cut when funds for the agencies 
were under consideration. However, the Senate reversed this action. 

The Banking and Currency Committees of the House and Senate ex- 
tended the time limit for purchasing of mortgages by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association in order to benefit housing open to minority groups. 
However, the Appropriations Committee of the House dealt a deadly blow 

minority groups by slashing public housing. 

The House Committee led a successful fight to reduce the number of 
nits authorized for construction from 35,000 to 20,000. It also obtained 
congressional approval of a stipulation that no new units in excess of 
20,000 could be built or planned without the consent of Congress. 

This has the effect of halting construction of most of 55,000 public 
jousing units the government already has under contract. One-third of all 
xisting public housing units in the country are occupied by colored people. 


eee ee 


HOUSE APPROVES HAWAII BILL 









The House passed a bill to make Hawaii a state. The Senate may face 

filibuster when the Hawaii Bill comes up because, during Senate hearings, 
Senator George A. Smathers (D., Fla.) repeatedly dragged the race issue 
into the picture. In the House, it was supported by Congressmen from Texas, 
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Announcement of Alaska’s first life member was made at a musical 
ea closing the campaign at Pioneer Hall, site of the first school in Anchor- 
ige. The principal address of the affair was given by Mayor Maynard L. 
faylor, Jr., who was introduced by George C. Anderson, publisher of the 
Alaska Spotlight, first and only Negro newspaper in the Territory. Mayor 
Taylor, one of the first members of the Anchorage NAACP, declared most 
ittempts at discrimination here are made by “cheechakos” (newcomers) and 
outlined ways and means for the NAACP to combat the evil. 


{ Atty. Wendell Kay, member of the Territorial legislature who sponsored 
the bill which became Alaska’s FEPC law, was another speaker on the pro- 
gram, which included N. B. Nelson, officer of the carpenter’s union and an 
active member of the branch, who outlined the cost of discrimination in 
mployment. John Thomas is president of the Anchorage NAACP branch 


ind Mrs. Blanche McSmith is secretary. 
Shriners Contribute: The Imperial Council of the Ancient Egyptian 


Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine of North and South America 
reservedly endorses the NAACP “Fighting Fund,” declares Imperial 
Potentate Rymond E. Jackson 
NAACP “Fighting Fund for Freedom.” In recognition of the urgency 
nd importance of this drive for complete emancipation, our organization 
s happy to make an initial contribution of $2,500. We recognize, further, 
that the need is not alone for funds but also for active support of a program 
which will benefit not only the Negro race but also the whole American 
people. To the extent that full democratic rights are denied to a segment 
of the American people we fail in our responsibilities as leader of the free 
world. The Imperial Council believes that freedom is a common heritage 
which must be shared equally by all the people. This is the goal of the 
NAACP to the fulfillment of which we are privileged and p!eased to make 
contribution 


_oo™_ 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the first Negro woman lawyer to practice before the U. S. Supreme 
Court was Mrs. Volette Neatly Anderson (Johnson) of Chicago, Illinois? 





* * 





That the first Negro state school was the Snowden School of Alexandria, 
Va., authorized by an act of the Virginia Legislature on July 11, 1870? 
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at the Branch 
Are Doing 





acial commission, and the Rev. Mr. 
George Siudy, went to Charlie’s Cafe 
Exceptionale for lunch. The Rev. Mr. 
Siudy had previously made the luncheon 
eservation, but when the trio arrived, 
he cafe denied that a reservation had 
been made, and refused to honor it 
recause of the presence of a Negro 
the group. Other patrons without 
‘servations were ushered into the din- 
g room but these three men were not. 
When Mr. Fager was speaking with one 
f the patrons to ascertain that she had 
seen shown into the dining room with- 
a reservation, the two bouncers at 
cafe lifted Mr. Fager bodily and 
ew him out of the cafe. 
\ conference was held the next day 
th the attorney, and the 
inch legal redress committee had a 
eeting following this conference. Mr. 
Fager and Mr. Rucker then engaged 
Douglas Hall as attorney and the 
Minneapolis branch has pledged full 
pport to these men 
The executive board of the branch 
ithorized the president, William 
Cratic, to attend the national conference 
St. Louis, Missouri. The rummage 
ile, ably directed by Mrs. Mary Lou 
Hill, netted $85 and enabled the branch 
to send one delegate to the national 


counly 


conference 


Missouri: Frances E. Carter, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Carter, 
204 North 8th Street, Hannibal, re- 
ceived the HANNIBAL branch $100 
scholarship award for 1953. Miss Car- 
maintained an honor roll 

ige throughout her four years in 
gh sct is the highest ranking stu- 


Kt SCD 0] 
lent of the 1953 graduating class of 


ter, who 


Douglass high school. She was a mem- 

er of the school band and _ student 

C cil. She plans to enter a nursing 
his fall 

) Ihe GREAT NECK 

! received an NAACP life 

Mrs Anne J Aldrich, 














its president. ‘his membership was 
given Mrs. Aldrich as a surprise mem- 
bership by friends and branch members 
in recognition of her leadership and 
courage on behalf of the branch. 


Oklahoma: By unanimous vote the 
OKLAHOMA CITY branch authorized 
the writing of a letter to Etta Moten in 
protest against her remarks made at the 
municipal auditorium in April that the 
NAACP is controlled by Communists. 
Miss Moten said these charges had been 
made by a Muskogee school teacher, 
but she refused to reveal his or her 
identity. The branch also expressed 
agreement with Miss Moten’s position 
on the unsegregated seating arrange- 
ments in the municipal auditorium dur- 
ing her concert. 


Pennsylvania: The PHILADELPHIA 
branch in June sent letters to Gov. John 
S. Fine and Bernard Baruch requesting 
their support in correcting alleged un- 
democratic practices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Parole Board and the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics. 

In the letter to the governor, Charles 
A. Shorter, executive secretary of the 
local branch, asked that he intercede in 
the discriminatory acts of the Pennsyl- 
vania Parole Board of the Philadelphia 
area. Shorter charged that the board is 
“out of step” with trends of modern- 
day social work agencies in that it does 
not handle its case loads on an in- 
tegrated basis. 

The branch official said he personally 
knows many of the Negro parole offi- 
cers who have faithfully served the 
board for years, and added, “they have 
the qualifications to work on mixed 
case loads as effectively as they are now 
doing with segregated ones.” 

The second letter, which went to 
Baruch, was to “apprise” him of the 
biased attitude of the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics _ that 
presented him with the “Citizen of the 
Year” award on June 17 in Philadel- 
phia 
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William E. H. Howard, who since 
47 has been a member of the staff 
of MEDHANE- ALEM SCHOOL at Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, was _ recently 
awarded a two-year scholarship to 
do graduate work at the Institute of 
Social Studies in The Gaue in the 
field of public administration. This 
is the third international scholarship 
Mr. Howard has held during the past 


1< 
) 


years 
* 

Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, NAACP 
lirector and noted leader in inter- 
racial movements, recently retired 
from SMITH COLLEGE after thirty 


years as professor of Biblical litera- 


ture and religion, 


3 
Scovel Richardson, dean of the 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
Law (Mo.), was named in July to 
be a member of the United States 
Parole Board by President Eisen- 
hower. This is the first time a Negro 


has ever been appointed a member of 
the Parole Board. Dean Richard- 


son’s term ends September 30, 1956. 
° 


The STaTeE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YorkK has appointed Dr. A. Winifred 
Phillips and Dr. John Benson Manly, 
both of New York City, to teaching 
positions at its downtown medical 
center in New York City. 

Dr. Phillips, a graduate of Welles- 
ley college, received her M.D. degree 
from New York Medical college in 
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College and School News 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
{3 Sell 


ROBES on commission to 


church choirs, fraternal organi- 
zations and schools. Small Invest- 
ment for samples. Send for FREE 


cloth samples and price infor- 


mation. No obligation. 


THOMAS A. PETERSON COMPANY 
501-07 East 33rd St., Dept. Y-10 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN 
COLLEGE 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


“A Four-Year Class A College of 
Personality and Distinction” 
Accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the State 
Department of Education and approved by 
the United States Attorney General for non- 
quota foreign students; a member of the 
American Association of Colleges, American 
Council on Education; and the Association 
of Church-Related Institutions of Higher 

Learning. 
Offering Courses leading to the 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees in: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION @ SECONDARY 
EDUCATION @ HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

With Majors in: 
Physical Education 
Music 


Science 
English 
Social Science Pre-Medicine 
Modern Languages Pre-Pharmacy 


TRADES DIVISION 
Carpentry 
Electricity 


Tailoring 
Masonry-Brick 
Radio Auto Mechanics 
Shoe Repairing Institutional Cookery 
RICHARD V. MOORE, President 
For further information and bulletin write: 
WILLIAM DuBOSE, Registrar 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
Daytona Beach, Horida 
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Ihe NSSFNS has also awarded 
supplementary college scholarships 
ranging from $100 to $400 each to 
thirty-four outstanding boys and 
girls from twelve southern states and 
the District of Columbia. These stu- 
dents will attend twenty-four colleges 
ind universities in eleven northern 
ind western states, Twelve outstand- 
ing girls from eastern women’s col- 
leges likewise received supplementary 
scholarship aid ranging from $200 to 
$400 each 

a 


DitLARD UNIVERSITY announces 
the appointment of Dr. Robert 
Thornton as dean of instruction and 
professor of physical science. Dr 
Thornton is a B.S. from Howard, an 
M.S. from Ohio State, and a Ph.D. 
from the University of Minnesota. 


[HE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NatT- 
URAL History conducted an exten- 
sive program of insect and spider 
collecting for rare and unusual en- 
tomological specimens during the 
summer in the western United States 
ind Mexico 


The JOHNSON C. SMITH honor roll 

the second semester of 1952-53 
ists 96 names. To qualify a student 

ist carry a minimum of fifteen 
semester hours and maintain an 
of “B” in all courses 


H. H. Holloway, business manager 
SI \UGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, was 
amed first national execu- 

secretary of the Kappa Alpha 

Psi fraternity. Mr. Holloway, an 
graduate of North Carolina 





ST. EMMA MILITARY ACADEMY 


ROCK CASTLE, VIRGINIA 


Fully Accredited High School 
Band * ROTC ® All Sports 
Academic * Trades * Agriculture 
For Information and Catalogue 
Rev. Director 
St. Emma Military Academy 
Rock Castle, Virginia 


Talladega College 


Beli Cere te PMV] Suir 


ARTHUR D. GRAY, President 
* 


A Liberal Arts College of High 


| 
| 


\ 


Academic Standards and 
Cultural Background 


SELECTED AND LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT 
bs 


For Information Write 


bial SCP es 





LINCOLN LINCOLN UNIVERSITY] 


OF MISSOURI 


Founded 1866 
Member, North Central Association 
of Colleges and unas Schools 


Teacher Training "aioe 


Art Administration 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 

go tc Physical 
Mechanic Arts Education 

The School of ee St. Louis 


The School of Journalism.Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Ger the direction of Atiants University [ trustees of MORGAN STATI 
holership Ad Carl Murphy. publisher of the Afro 


American newspapers, to the chair 
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ne }manship 


He succeeds Judge Morris 
of Isoper, 


who retired in June after 
thirty-four years of service. Mr. 
Murphy is Morgan’s first colored 


chairman 

Luna Mishoe, associate professor 
Morgan, has been 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in applied 
New York univers- 


of physics at 


mathematics by 

Incomplete registration figures 
enrolled in the annual 
college summer school, which com- 
and Au- 


show ed 376 


29 ended 


menced June 
igust 1 

4 prize fund of $300 for winners 
in the third national literary con- 
tea of the College language Asso- 
ciation been donated by the 
Johnson Publications, publishers of 
Ebony, Jet, and Tan, according to 
Dr. Nick Aaron Ford, head of the 
department of English and chair- 
man of the creative writing com- 
jmittee of ¢ LA. 

Sprinter Art Bragg, hurdler Josh 


has 


ulbreath, and runner Jimmy Ro- 
gers, Morgan track aces, were 
jselected by the National Amateur 


Athletic Union (AAU) for its crack 
American touring teams which per- 


formed in Europe last summer. 
f 





















1W . 

He 
| Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, presi- 
jdent of Alabama State, was princi- 
jpal speaker for the seventieth an- 
nual commencement exercises at 
‘SAVANNAH STATE COLLEGE on Au- 

“aS fgust 12 

the a 

‘TI SHAW UNIVERSITY received $83,- 

aM 4000 on July 1 from the five-year 

FO Jbuilding campaign of the United 

ur Negro College Fund, which brings 
the total received by Shaw from 

ISIS 
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UNCF to $260,380 since the start 
of the building fund. « 


first time 

term at 
COLLEGE on 
Fourteen ministers 


met for the 
during the new school 
FLORIDA A AND M 
September 21. 


Classes 
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EXCITING IMPORT BARGAINS 
High quality merchandise 


Your answer to distinctive gifts. Illustrated 
circular. William Thomas, Box 934-G Joshua 
Tree, Caliornia 


Me Man ln Mn a hn Ml Ml Mo Ll Mn Mao. 

























BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 
A Pioneer Institution of Higher 
Learning Located in the City 


of Columbia, the Heart of 
South Carolina 


The Following Degrees Are Conferred: 
A. B., B. S., B. Th. and B. D. 


PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities 








for Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 
Co-Educational Institute of Class “A” 


Rating 





MODERATE EXPENSES 





For further information write 


J. A. BACOATS, PRES. 


BENEDICT COLLEGE 


13, South Carolina 







Columbia 
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California at 


of the University of 
Berkeley, holds the B.D. from the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
the S.T.M. from the New York City 
Union Theological Seminary, and a 


Ph.D. degree from the University 
of ¢ hicago 
Willis Laurence James, director 


ot the college glee club and a well- 
known composer, arranger, and folk- 
the program of the 
Tanglewood Music Festival, 
16-30, at Lenox, Massachu- 
He was member of the round- 
table which discussed the topic 
From Folk Music to Jazz.” Mr. 
James was director of the studies in 


orist, Was On 
annual 
August 


setts 


pure Negro folk music as well as a 


ecturer at the roundtable. 


Among the distinguished speakers 
the ATLANTA UNI- 
summer school were Dr. R. 
QO. Johnson, of the university school 
and Dr. Robert Bris- 
ane, of the summer school faculty, 


assemblies of 


VERSITY 


education, 
who spoke on the dangers of com- 
Dr. Mozell Hill, of the uni- 


versity department of sociology, who 


nunism 


spoke on subject peoples and their 


guest for freedom: Dr, Milton Na- 
dean of the Atlanta graduate 
school, who spoke on scientific in- 
guiry and communism; and President 
Benjamin Mays of Morehouse, who 
spoke on McCarthyism and _ the 
churct 
President Rufus Clement was 


iin speaker at the eighth annual 
summer school convocation on Au- 
gust 20. when 49 candidates received 


their masters degrees 


New faculty appointments at At- 
anta include Dr. Phyllis Wallace. to 
the school of business administration: 
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Office Positions Open 
NOW 


FOR QUALIFIED APPLICANTS 


YOU can earn up to $250.00 a month 
immediately after one year’s training at 
WILLIAM PENN BUSINESS INSTITUTE. Our 
Placement Agency will assist you in secur- 
ing a well-paying position. Courses offered 
in Stenography, Business Administration, 
Sales Promotion, Accounting. Also Academic 
Division. Co-educational. Experienced Fac- 
ulty. Dormitory Facilities. Approved for 
Veterans. 


Registration Periods 
JUNE 1 to JUNE 29 
SEPT. 14 to OCT. 29 


Superior Training For Superior Jobs”’ 


WILLIAM PENN 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1530 Lombard St., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
PEnnypacker 5-9831 


For further information, write 
Cc. W. MAXWELL, President 





Carver Bible Institute 


Can you give a BIBLE ANSWER to 


such questions as; “Why am | on 
earth?” “What is God’s purpose for 
me?” Carver Bible Institute offers 
training in Bible Theology and related 
subjects leadirg to church leadership. 
Day and night classes. Two and three 
year courses. Dormitories for men and 
women. Baptist in doctrine, but with 
students from different denominations 
in attendance. Instructors from both 
races. Best of equipment. Free tuition, 
moderate charges for books and low 
dormitory fees. Accredited by South- 
ern Accrediting Association of Bible 
Institutes, Bible Colleges and Bible 
Seminaries. Send for catalog 


Address— 
BRANTLEY KNIGHT, Registrar 


Box 3, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 





SUBSCRIBE TO THE CRISIS 
$1.50 a Year 
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BEREAN 
SCHOOL 


Business Administration 
and Secretarial Studies 


Merchant and Custom 
Tailoring 


Dressmaking and Design 
Millinery 






The Registrar—Berean Schoo! 
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of the $200 scholarship in agricul- 
ture awarded annually by the Kro- 
ger Grocery Company to the high- 
school student who ranks first in 
scholarship and achievement. 


Commencement convocation of 
the summer session of LINCOLN UNI- 
VERSITY (Mo.) was addressed in 
August by Dr. Ina Bolton, dean of 
students at Texas Southern univers- 
ity. Degrees were awarded by Dr. 
Sherman D. Scruggs to 46 persons. 

The following additions have been 
made to the teaching and coaching 
department: Althea Gibson, woman 
tennis star, instructor in the women’s 
area; William McMoore, as assistant 
football coach and director of inter- 
mural athletics; and Earl Beeks, as 
assistant coach of football and 
basketball, and instructor .in health 
and physical education. 


® 
Fisk UNIVERSITY recently received 
totaling $257,110. She re- 


ceived $130,000 from the estate of 
the late Joseph Browne when Mar- 


grants 


vin Sory, assistant treasurer of the 
Nashville Trust Company, turned 
over the registered securities and 


stocks, bonds, and cash to Fisk presi- 
Dr, Charles S. Johnson. The 
money is to be used for scholarships. 
In making the announcement, Dr. 
“This gift represents 
the largest grant ever left Fisk by a 


dent, 


Johnson said 


Negro, and to my knowledge the 
argest even given any educational 
institution by a Negro.” Joe Browne 
was owner until his death in 1917 
of the Lischey Nursery and Green- 
houses 


The second gift of $127,110 came 
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from the $25,000,000 five-year build- 
ing campaign of the National Mo- 
bilization of Resources for the United 
Negro College Fund. This grant will 
enable the university to go ahead 
with its building program. 

* 


A conference on school and col- 
lege problems, conducted each year 
by the Virginia Advisory Committee 
on Schools and Colleges, was held at 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE August 6- 
8. The subject for study was im- 
proving instruction, and nearly 100 
school representatives attended the 
sessions. 

Virginia State was host August 13- 
14 to a two-day conference of build- 
ing supervisors attended by custo- 
dians and supervisors of school 
buildings and other public proper- 
ties. Final sessions of the Minister’s 
Institute were held July 31, follow- 
ing three weeks of study and fellow- 
ship under the direction of Dr. S. L. 
Gandy, the college minister. The col- 
lege was also host in August to the 
sixty visiting educators attending the 
conference on school and college 
problems. 

a 


President Charles H. Wesley of 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE was one 
of the speakers at the workshop on 
intergroup relations held in August 
on the campus of the University of 
Toledo, Dr. Wesley examined the 
historical background of racial rela- 
tions in the United States and urged 
re-education of the American people 
to eliminate ‘stereotyped ideas” about 
various minority groups. 

CSC featured a series of weekly 
cultural and informational programs 
during the summer session. 
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IMPRESSIONABLE SPIRIT 


The Journal of Charlotte L. Forten. With an 
by Ray Allen 
Billington. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1953. 248pp. $5.00. 


Introduction and notes 


In his Rights of Man Thomas Paine 
scored the most crushing blow ever 
against Burke’s Reflections on _ the 
French Revolution when he charged 
the more eloquent statesman with 
pitying the plumage and forgetting 
the dying bird. Paine illustrated this 
by citing that Burke was accustomed 


to kissing the aristocratic hand: mak- 
ing as his heroes and heroines “trag- 
edy-victims expiring in show,” rather 
than the real prisoners of misery- 
“those who -lingered out ‘the most 
wretched of lives” sliding into death 
in the silence of dungeons. 

It is precisely this situation that 
nowadays offers a fitting framework 
for Charlotte Forten’s century-old 
diary The most accepted literature 
and history of the ante-bellum South 
has been romance and wet- 
weighted with tears for that “peculiar 


soaked in 


institution” the rude _ abolition § of 
which nevertheless left vestiges, and 
nasty scar on Dixie’s sick and sen- 


sitive 


Charlotte Forten’s Journal 
romance. It is a primary source 


soul 


- 
is m 


0% history covering the tempestuous 
lecade from 1854 to 1864. Treadmill 
beralism will draw no_ inspiration 
trom its emphasis 

Charlotte Forten’s father, Robert 
Bridges Forten, himself the son of a 
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Book Reviews 


distinguished abolitionist, inherited his 


sire’s vision and trade (that of sail- 
maker). Rather than submit his daugh- 
ter Charlotte to the segregated schools 
of Philadelphia he kept her home to 
be tutored privately. And in her his 
hope and faith were amply vindicated. 
Between Philadelphia and Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, where she was sent in 1854, 
Miss Forten was steeped in the anti- 
slavery zeal which was the sign of 
the times. Thereafter, each year moved 
her towards greater distinction. In 
February, 1855, she graduated from 
the Higginson Grammar School; in 
July, 1856, from the Salem Normal 
School, after which she became a teach- 
er in the Epes Grammar School at 
Salem. 

Delicate health, probably -aggravated 
by the “wild and unmanageable” mate- 
rial of formative youth, led her to 
dislike her teaching job, but Salem and 
nearby cities offered her a chance to 
plunge deeper into an eager pursuit of 
reading and abolitionism. She there- 
fore listened to lectures by Lowell and 
Emerson, rubbed elbows with the sis- 
ters of Hawthorne and Whittier, and 
became an intimate friend of the poet 
himself. Here was a cultural setting 
of God's plenty. 

But here also was that loneliness of 
soul occasioned by the warped value- 
judgments of the majority group. They 
worshipped the idol of color. So that 
the loneliness and hope and hunger 
which generated in Miss Forten’s heart 
was poured out in her diary: 





















individuals by Vermonters. They found 
that their own minds had been condi- 
tioned to anticipate ill and suspect with- 
out grounds. As they took a closer look, 
their suspicions began to fade, for Ver- 
monters draw no lines against the 
CThomases for the simple reason that 
they have something within themselves. 
Hence the distinction of Mr. Thomas’ 
story springs from the virtues of a peo- 
ple he has learned to cherish. 

Mr. Thomas is lucid and sharp in 
descriptive ability, but most of the 
jlialogue in The Seeking is too com- 
monplace for its words. A notable ex- 
ception is his portrait of Old Harve, the 
aneient sage whose type is timeless. 
It can be argued that the Thomases 
are an exceptional family in an excep- 
tional setting, that Negroes are known 
to fare well where they are so few as 
not to constitute a “threat” to the ma- 
jority, but the fact remains that the 
Thomas experience is a challenge to 
white and colored alike. 

HENRY F. WINSLOW 


HENRY F. WINSLOW, a frequent 
Crisis reviewer, teaches English in a 
New York City high school. 


OLD MR. GRUMPY 


Dom Casmurro. A novel by Machado de As- 
sis. Translated by Helen Caldwell, with 
an Introduction by Waldo Frank. New 
York: The Noonday Press, Inc., 1953. 


With this translation of Dom Cas- 
murro another one of Machado de 
Assis’ novels becomes available to the 
American reader. Last year the Noon- 
day Press brought out Epitaph of a 
Small Winner, the English version of 
Posthumous Memoirs of Braz Cubas. 
Machado de Assis, the greatest novelist 
Brazil has produced, is relatively un- 
known in America although his stories 
and novels have been translated into 
several European tongues. Readers in- 
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terested in Machado can learn more 
about him by reading William L. Gross- 
man’s “A Great Negro Author Redis- 
covered” in the October, 1952, Crisis. 

The Mr. Grumpy of this story is 
Bento Santiago. He had not always 
been Dom Casmurro (the nickname 
means Mr. Grumpy), but got that way 
later in life when he suspected his wife 
of infidelity with Ezekiel de Souza 
Escobar, his closet friend. Purpose of 
his memoirs, which he begins writing 
at the age of fifty, “was to tie together 
the two ends of my life, to restore 
adolescence in old age.” He tells about 
his childhood and youth and his adoles- 
cent love for his playmate Capitd, with 
“eyes like the tide when the undertow 
is strong.” A winsome boy, he is dedi- 
cated by his mother to the church; but 
he is determined to escape the seminary, 
which he does; and he and his friend 
Ezekiel later graduate in the law. He is 
a successful lawyer with the help of 
the cases which Ezekiel shunts his way, 
and in the meantime Capit becomes 
his wife. 

“For the most part, all went well.” 
Only one thing is missing, a child. 
When a son is born, he names him 
Ezekiel after his friend, but then the 
little shaver takes on the lineaments of 
Ezekiel and great doubt enters Bento’s 
mind. He suspects his wife of infidelity. 

Little by little his suspicions deepen; 
he thinks them confirmed when Ezekiel 
accidently drowns and he catches 
Capita gazing at the corpse just as the 
widow had; and now he will always 
see between his wife and himself the 
image of Ezekiel. From this point on 
the drama changes in such a way that 
the adultery gradually fades and we 
have only the image of a sad, grumpy, 
misanthropic Bento. The slowly tighten- 
ing coils of his suspicions drive him to 
the verge of murder and suicide, and 
finally lose him both wife and son. 

In bare outline this Story is the 
hackneyed triangle drama of husband, 
wife, and lover, but Machado de Assis 
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munity. I know too well that white 
people, in most places, compel Ne- 
ss groes to live in the most undesirable 
places in town—down by the creek 
which overflows everytime it rains; 
n fact, in spots where no one 
wishes to live. I frankly confess I 
not be one of those brave 
who risks his life to move 
nto a so-called white neighborhood. 
[ do not have that much courage. 
But there are a few places where 
Negroes can live anywhere they 
choose, and in such cases, if I were a 
Negro, I would not voluntarily 
huddle together in a Negro group 
of homes. Just as in churches, if 
together, the rest of the community 
that group is queer 
and different from other people. 
= lt me, if I were a Ne- 
gro, I would do my best to get out 





would 


. souls 


soon decides 


seems [to 


il 


»f segregated Negro schools, segre- 


, gated Negro churches, and segre- 
ed | gated Negro residential districts. I 
know that is easier said than done. 


But many Negroes can do that now 
and help pave the way for the day 
when segregation in 
hoping for too 


there is no 
districts. Am | 


much’ 





NEGRO FAMILY 


$0 (Continued from page 472) 


It is obvious that the enact- 
statutes without 
ment is meaningless. 

The 
Advancement of 
will exert all 
enactment ofl 


evident 


ment ol 






enforce- 






National Association for the 
Colored People 
effort to secure the 
new legislation and 
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will engage in a state wide cam- 
Paign to secure the vigorous en- 
forcement of the law. 

[Following the protest made by 
the NAACP representative, Assem- 
blyman Alonzo L. Waters, chairman 
of the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Migrant Labor, announced that 
the entire section entitled “the Ne- 
gro family,”’ which contains the ob- 
jectionable and offensive material in 
the committee’s preliminary report, 


would be deleted from the final 
printed version distributed to the 
public, 


At the close of the session Mr. 
Waters stated that “the committee is 
sorry if we have offened anyone, this 
is not our intention. The final printed 
report of the committee will not con- 
tain the section entitled “the Negro 
family. I state this in my official ca- 
pacity as chairman of the commit- 
tee.”"—Ed. | 


WILLIE MAE 
(Continued from page 467) 


lids coquettishly, then looked at me 
with a twinkle in her pretty eyes. 

“I might have married a few years 
ago had my mother not been sick. 
BOD ec 

“And what?” I persisted. 

“And the fact that I like to include 
security with marriage,” she said, 
softly laughing. 

She didn’t appear to have any re- 
grets, so I knew Willie Mae had 
found her niche in. life’s book by 
giving service that has lent color 
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my lack of confidence 

{he Rough Rider who shared his 
-anteen with a colored trooper at San 
Juan Hill was the exception for his 
day. In the last war, a fighting man 
was accepted regardless of race or 
One bitter night in the Ar- 
lennes a Negro dispatch rider 
crouched miserably outside an im- 
provised warming hut at a combat 
headquarters. Two white sergeants 
him: “Come in, soldier, 

They linked arms and 
him to the physical and 
comradely warmth Maybe 
that contributed in some slight meas- 
ure to his battalion’s battle success in 
Germany a few weeks later. 


creed 


discovered 
hot coffee 
brought 


inside. 


the 
Negro 


Unquestionably Army was 
The soldier was 
readying himself for the final achieve- 
ment in Korea . . . where only the 
uniform and the ability of the man 
wearing it had any significance. 

Negro performance in World War 
Ii was an improvement over the 
1917-18 results. It was a greater tri- 
bute to the deepening sense of true 
democracy in the nation and the 
armed forces. Negro officers were 
still relatively rare, compared to the 
number of their race in uniform, but 
their records were better, as was their 
treatment by their white colleagues. 
Negro soldiers, as always in the past, 
won individual awards for heroism 
but this time Negro non-combatan\ 
units were also singled out for meri- 
torious service awards. 

Most wholesome was the infre- 
quency of racial troubles in civilian 
communities around Army camps 
where Negroes were trained; or in 
areas where large numbers of Negro 
troops returned from overseas. The 
Negro was beginning to be accepted, 


learning 
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just as he was fitting himself for 
equality in the American scene. 

If World War I had its discredita- 
ble jokes about Negro soldiers, the 
later struggle abounded in tales, more 
factual, of fine discipline, and unit 
esprit. One Negro truck company 
wrote a thoughtful dignified letter of 
protest — through official military 
channels—for the treatment it re- 
ceived from the military police when 
falsely accused of harboring a rapist. 
The Army commander, General 
Simpson, 9th U.S. Army, personally 
answered the letter, acknowledging 
the justice of the complaint and 
recognizing the company’s excellent 
record, which included winning the 
meritorious service award. 

World War II came to an end be- 
fore the trend toward a non-segre- 
gated Army could be extended. There 
were indications that the traditional 
policy was not resulting in the most 
effective use of Negro man power in 
the Army. A post-war board of offi- 
cers, headed by Lt. General A. C. 
Gillem, was appointed to prepare a 
broad policy for the future use of 
Negro man power in the Army. The 
board concluded that some policy 
modifications were essential for the 
Army to develop the full capabilities 
of every man allotted to it. 

The Gillem report did not attack 
the basic policy of Jim Crow. Ed. |} 
Changes were also sought because 
the improved status of the Negroes 
in education, training and increased 
participation in the government made 
possible a broader employment of 
colored soldiers, Finally, the Army 
sought to give the Negroes full op- 
portunity to discharge their duties 
and responsibility as citizens to build 
up national defense. : 
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But we are neglecting 
potent and demonstrably true propa- 
ganda of our own. We need not rely 
spon announcements of substantial 
srogress in United States racial rela- 
ions, reliable promises of better to 
come. These lack the eye-catching 
sensationalism of the now stale alle- 
gations they refute. Why don’t we 
publicize our solid achievements in 
eliminating injustice’ among our 
Armed Forces? 
American troops 

ightly been likened to 
The citizens of a 
wr forces 


abroad have 
ambassadors. 
country in which 
are stationed react to the 
conduct of those troops much more 
positively than they do to either what 
about ourselves or about So- 
viet charges against us. The fact 
that Negro and white soldiers can be 
seen mixing together, wearing the 
same uniform, is the most effective 
etort to Soviet propaganda about 
cial bars in America. Many learned 
that in a bloody school 
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